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For practical politics there seems no moral
rightness in such an attitude as this. We have,
in fact, to deem acts right and wrong. We do
point to groups within the State, or parallel to it,
and urge that they are really harmful and really
beneficent. We judge them in reference to them-
selves. We take what may be appearance as
actually constituting reality. We credit, in short,
human knowledge. We say that there is some-
thing in appearance. If we can not credit it,
assuredly there is nothing in which belief is at all
possible. Its finite character we freely admit.
We can not know all things. We have to be con-
tent with a certain specialism, leaving omniscience
to the Absolute.
If, as I urge, we know not all things, but some
things, if we know not America and Germany, but
^England and France, nothing of Julius Caesar,
but much of Napoleon, then we claim the right to
make judgments upon them. They stand by them-
selves, can be known, that is to say, independently.
I do not mean that Julius Caesar is not ultimately
connected with Napoleon or that there is no rela-
tion between England and America, but simply
that there is no necessary relevance between them.
Applying this to politics, I mean that we do not
proceed from the State to the parts of the State
on the ground that the State is more fundamentally
unified than its parts, but we, on the contrary,
admit that the parts are as real and as self-
sufficient as the whole. I do not know England